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Review. 
AMERICAN ORCHARDIST.—/( Concluded.) 


The holes for receiving trees, when transplanted, 


he thinks should be at least from 4 to 6 feet in di- 
ameter and 18 inches deep, the yellow subsoil 
thrown out and good soil put in its place. People 
are exceedingly apt when setting out trees to dig a 


resin, three parts of bees’ wax, and one part of tal- 
low, melted together; when well mixed, it is pour- 
ed into water and worked up like shoemaker’s wax 
by hand. ‘This composition may be spread while 
in a melted state pretty thickly with a brush on ve- 
ry strong brown paper. This paper is to be cut 
into small stripes of suitable size, and is very quick- 
ly applied. In cool weather, it may be instantly 
warmed with the breath, so as to become adhesive.” 


He next considers the artificial means by which 
‘fruitfulness is produced, the following modes have 
been adopted, viz :— 


“Ist. By ligatures, or ringing, or girdling; va- 
riously termed decortication or circumcision. 2d. 
| By bending their branches or by continually short- 
‘ening the extremities of the young and growing 
wood, 3d. By subjecting them to a warm and dry 
atmosphere. Or lastly, by a combination of each 
‘and every mode, as in the case of Chinese dwart 
‘trees and the Quenouilles of the French.” 





| Each of which mode is clearly described and ex- 


cally formed, and swollen towards the base. Of a 
yellow color, russetted: the flesh breaking, juicy, 
subacid and good. Valuable as a market fruit, for 
cooking, and other purposes. October to Dec. 
The tree grows strong. The leaves are large. 

“ Batpwin.—This capital variety is a native of 
Massachusetts ; a large, beautiful, and famous fruit. 
The tree grows vigorous, upright, and handsome. 
The fruit is round, of a pale color in the shade, fine 
scarlet or crimson next the sun; sometimes red on 
every side. The flesh is white, breaking, juicy, 
rich, saccharine, with a most agreeable acid, and 
excellent flavor. The tree bears enormously every 
other year, and in the interval, occasionally a mod- 
erate crop, 

“No apple in the vicinity of Boston is so popu- 
lar as this, at the present day. It is raised in large 
quantities for the market. It ripens in November 
and may be preserved till February and March, 


.|and is recommended for extensive cultivation. 


“Ruope Istanp Greenine.—Jersey or Burling- 
ton Greening, of Coxe.—A very large fruit, flatten- 
ed at its base and summit; at maturity of a yellow- 
ish green color, covered with dark clouds or bloteh- 
es; the flesh yellow, tender, rich, juicy, of an agree- 








| plained. 
| We were particularly pleased with the last meth- | 
‘od—the quenouiile or spindle shaped training of | 


able flavor in which acid predominates, The fruit 
is at maturity from September to March. This 


hole barely large enough to put the root in, then | trees—Pears, for instance, grafted on quince stocks | tree is a most abundant bearer every other year, 


, » — arle ste H , it thea al » | ° ° ° e and has been on his accou most exte sj Liu a a 
throw the dirt back, stamp it down, and if the tree are trained with their branches bending down—| i this a nt n tensively cul 


lives it is well, if not, why, they have * hard luck.” | the lower ones longest and decreasing in length to 
The best time for transplanting is, he thinks,soon | ;je top—These hecome very fertile in consequence | 
ufter the first hard frosts have arrested vegetation | of the sap tending to the ends of the branches and 
in the fall, so that the earth may become consoli- | heeoming accumulated there. ‘These kind of trees | 
dated around them by the time spring opens, and! are convenient for borders, and must present a cu- 
they will then suffer no delay in going forward | riously odd and singular appearance thus trained 


rt , ron ° , rg Te , >) 7 », nd ; . . je . . . . ° 
with the rest of the vegetable kingdom. — Particular jand loaded with fruit of the largest and best kind. | 
' great and constant bearer; it seldom fails, Great 


care should be taken in spreading out and arrang- | A plate is inserted shewing the shape and mode of 


ing the fibres of the roots in such a manner that 
they shall easily develope themselves and take up 
the nourishment necessary for the tree—and it 
should be planted about two inches deeper than it 
grew before taken up. ‘This will undoubtedly per- 
mit the earth to settle around it, and bring it to the 
usual height abéve the soil. 

His next section teaches of the propagation of 
plants which is done by seeds, cuttings and layers. 
The preservation of seeds oftentimes requires care, 
and the best method of making them vegetate de- 
pends upon the nature of the seed in question. By 
steeping in very weak dilute solution of muriatic 


acid, he states that some seeds that were actually | 


120 years old were made te vegetate, and which 
had resisted every method taken to start them be- 
fore. 

The process of inoculation and grafting, those 
convenient and highly valuable methods of multi- 
plying individual plants are clearly described, and 
so simple are they that a very little practice is ne- 
cessary to enable one to become expert at the bus- 
iness. ‘The principle to be practised is to bring the 
proper parts of the two plants or trees into close 
and intimate contact, so that the fluids may pass up 
and down, which will effect a complete and solid 
union of the two, After the scion, when grafting 
is to be done, is placed in the right situation, one 
of the following preparations is to be put around it. 


“ Grafting clay is made of one third part of freslf 


| doing it. 





purpose, and his section upon noxious insects is 
| interesting, as from these arise much mischief and 
| disappointment, after the orchardist has faithfully 
}and carefully done his duty. ‘The habits and pe- 
| culiarities of insects should be the constant study of 
ithe farmer and gardener. From them they have 
much to fear, and however smal] and insignificent 
they appear, and however foolish it may seem to | 
| be spending time in watching a bug or fly, they an- 
/nually make them feel their power, and prove by 
incontestible evidence that knowledge gained by 
watching their movements is not to be despised. 

The descriptions of his fruits as far as we are 
acquainted with those described, are very correct, 
and he gives abundance of credit to those from 
whom he may have derived aid. 

l'irst come the Apples—a general description is 
given of the fruit—then a statement of its uses— 


His remarks upon Pruning are short but to the | 


tivated in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and is 
here preferred for its productiveness to the Green 
Newtown Pippin. 

“Roxpbury Russerrine.—This fine old variety 
is a native of Massachusetts. A large fruit, of a 
globular or flattened form ; of a brownish yellow 
russet color, with an occasional blush next the sun; 
the skin rough; the flesh white, juicy, rich, sub- 
acid and excellent; an old and famous variety, a 


quantities of this fruit are raised in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, for the market and for exportation, 
and although the Baldwin, the Hubbardston Non- 
such, and perhaps some other winter fruits, far ex- 
ceed this variety in beauty, and excellence of fla- 
vor, and at least equal it in productiveness, the Rox- 
bury Russet surpasses them in its property of long 
keeping. ‘They are fit for use in winter, and keep 
till June or July.” 

The same plan is pursued in his description of 
pears, quinces, plums, nectarines, apricots, cherries, 
grapes, figs, &c. More than three hundred varie- 
ties or kinds of Pears are described. Those which 
are decaying or have proved bad are particularly 
designated, so that the purchaser is warned of the 
failings of the fruit, and prevented from disappoin- 
ting himself by cultivating what will never realize 
his expectations. 

Thirty-three pages of the work are devoted to 
the cultivation of the Mulberry and the Silk eul- 
ture, and we do not hesitate to say that the facts 
and information given upon this subject alone to 
one about to enter this .usiness is well worth the 





then a particular description of the several kinds or 
varieties, and then general rules for its cultivation, 
and some judicious directions for making cider,&c. 

He divides the apples into the following classes, 
viz :— 

“Crass I.—Varieties in cultivation in the Uni- 
ted States, 

“Crass I1.—Select Foreign Varieties deserving 
trial with us. 

“Crass III].—Select Varieties for Northern 


ie fie Oe . ? 4 ee 
horse manure free from litter, one third of cow ma4| Climes. 


nure, and one third of good clay, with a small mix- 
ture of hair, well beaten and incorporated several 
days before using. 


“ Grafting composition is made of three parts of 


About 200 varieties are described in a short com- 
prehensive manner, as in the following instances. 





“York Russettine.—Remarkably large, coni- 


| price of the book, and would be refunded a thou- 
‘sand fold to any one’ who should sedulously and 
faithfully attend to and apply the directions given. 

In treating of the culture of the grape he gives 
a very interesting account of the Thomery method 
of training the vine, which renders it very clear 
and plain. 

The Strawberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Melon, 
Raspberry, Nuts, &c. &c. as well as the esculent 
garden roots and herbs are all treated of in a plain 
practical manner, and the work closes with a copi- 
ous description of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
F lowers, giving directions for their cultivation aud 
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grouping together, for effect and pleasure. 

Our limits will not allow us to say more respec- 
ting the work, and perhaps we have already said 
more than some will like or approve. Be that as it 
may, while we do not suppose that it is perfect, we 
cannot in conscience say ought but well of a work 
from which we have derived so much satisfaction 
and real information as we have from this. It is a 
work which is within the power of every one to 
obtain, and we assure all those who have the least 
inclination to improve their minds upon these sub- 
jects, that they cannot lay outa dollar to better ad- 
vantage. 

Indian Corn----Ruta’ Baga inju- 
rious to it, &c. 

The prospect for a fair crop of corn begin to 
brighten since the warm weather and the rain of | 
the 16th, but the worms of different kinds and 
sorts have dealt hardly with it, and some fields are 
nearly ruined by them. 

We have seen one field however which surpas- 
ses all others. It belongs to Mr. Eliphalet Folsom 
of Monmouth. It is an early variety which he cul- 
tivates, and on the 15th was spindled out. Mr. F. 
has a farm witha soil of the right quality for it, and | 
he has paid much attention to the cultivation of | 
early varieties of crops, and by attention and care 
he succeeds remarkably well. The consequence 
is, that while his farm yields him a fair profit he 
does not suffer with that dreadful malady, the 
“ Ohio Fever” which “has carried so many off.” 

While looking over his corn fields we noticed | 
one thing which we believe is invariably to be 
tound (this year at least) in other places under like | 
circumstances. It is this—wherever Ruta Baga 











was cultivated last year and Indian corn planted on | 
the spot this year, the crop is small. One side of. 
a field of his was planted last year to Ruta Baga, | 
and the corn on that place this year, though ma- | 
nured as well as the other, is not more than half! 
as high or good as the other. | 
We have seen this also in several other places, | 
One in particular where the ground was highly | 
manured this spring, but still it looks as if some- | 
thing was wanting, and does not grow. What | 
does the Ruta Baga take from the soil that the corn | 
needs ? | 
| 


New England Farmer. | 
} 


This valuable publication, so well known to the 


MAILNE FARMER 


ceeded far beyond my expectations. Iam heartily 
sorry that Mr- Vaughan was not able to be present 
at the meetings of the committee, and much regret 
that the note which contains the calculation in ques- 
tlon was not shewn to him, and he consulted there- 
on before it went to press, he being one of the com- 
mittee. I beg leave here Mr. Editor to acknowl- 
edge the obligations which I feel that the whole 
county, and myself individually are under to the 
Messrs. Vaughans for the extraordinary interest 
they have always taken in agriculture, and I take 
the liberty of hereby tendering to them my thanks 
for the favors which I have often received. It is 
my sincere belief that the State, and Kenn. Co. in 
particular are under greater obligations to them in an 
agricultural point of view, than to any other two 
men whatever. Hence it gives me pain to differ from 
them in opinion. In regard, however, to the ques- 
tion between the Dishleys and Merinoes, I must do 
it, because I verily believe that truth dictates that 
I should. 


When Merinoes were first introduced among us 
and were kept as well as they could be kept, instan- 
ces were very common as I well recollect, of car- 
cases weighing 130 lhs. yielding a much greater 
amount of wool than any that be mentions from 
those weighing 200 Ibs. It will be remembered 
that the committee appointed to prepare the Nor- 
thern Shepherd had a duty to perform as it respects 
the breeds of Sheep. They were, by a vote of the 
society under obligations to report their opinions as 
to the best breeds of Sheep.—See the vote of the So- 
ciety, page 7th of the Northern Shepherd. In com- 
pliance with that vote, they have done as they did 
in their report which the Society have printed: 


As to any mixture or cross with the Merino, I 
have nothing to say. The cross may have taken 
some very good qualities from the Merino. I will 
however give it as my opinion, and I think I can 
defend it, that if very much benefit is ever experi- 
enced by crossing, it must be by coupling the best 
Merino Rams with the Dishley ewes, but it proba- 
bly would be a better cross to couple with the 
South Down ewes, and if we are to believe Dr, 
Parry of Bath, (England,) he had a very fine flock, 
proceeding from a cross of the Merino with the 
South Downs. 

Mr. Vaughan says, “as the committee have omit- 
ted the qualities that constitue a perfect sheep, and 
which notice would have been useful to the Far- 
mer in the choice of flocks, the subscriber for the 


reading part of Agriculturists, has just entered up-| farmers benefit offers two extracts ;’ here follows 
on its 14th volume. Mr. Fesseuden, who has s0 the extracts—Now if he will read the Northern 
long and so ably condueted it, still continues his Shepherd beginning at p. 16 to p. 20 inclusive, I 
editorial duties with as much good judgment—' think that he and the publie will be satisfied that 
carefulness and industry as ever. ‘The good that | the committee have not neglected their duty in that 
he has done will long outlive him, and be felt, and ‘particular, and ought not to be accused of having 


we hope duly appreciated, years and years after. 
the present generation are numbered with the dead. | 
Mr. Barret, the Publisher, now prints it on a new | 
type, and the execution of the work renders it an 
exceedingly neat as well as highly valuable volume. | 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Dishley and Merino Sheep. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Mr.Sanford Howard and Charles 
Vaughan, Esq. have been occupying a part of 
your paper on the subject of the Northern Shep- | 
herd, or rather on that part of it which gives a’ 
comparative estimate of the value of the Dishley 
and Merino. Both acknowledge that it is a good 
treatise, but the comparative estimate is incorrect. 
I have only to say that if this is the only thing out 
of the way, in the book, the Committee have suc- 








done it. 
What benefit may be obtained by crossing the 


|Merino with English breeds of sheep, § am not 


prepared to say, but I intend always to keep in my 
mind’s eye, what I want in a sheep as it respects 
shape, weight of carcase, and fineness of fibre, and 
couple such and such only, as will produce the de- 
sired effect, and by so doing I can say that I have 
already succeeded better than I expected at first. 
In the report of the trustees of the Kennebec Co. 
Ag. Society it has been asserted publicly that the 
Dishley or Bakewell shape, and the Merino fleece 


| were the grand points to be aimed at by the Shep: 


herds of Maine.. The same is also urged in the 
Northern Shepherd p. 20th, Now would Mr. 
Vaughan or Mr. Howard have the committee re- 
port to the Sheep owners of Maine that they ought 








be give up the fine wooled Merino and Saxony 
breeds, and cultivate the long wooled ? It is beliey- 
ed that 200,000 dollars have been paid by the deal- 
/ers in wool and wool-skins in Hallowell and Au- 
' gusta within a year past. This amount of money 
has gone to the farmers in the State for their fine 
wool. I will close by asking this siniple question. 
Would they have recieved as much had they bred 


other sheep and not the Merino ? 
Exisan Woop. 
Winthrop, 15th July, 1835. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Smut in Grain, &¢.---No. 3. 

Mr. Houmes :—In discussing this subject I find, 
however reluctant I may feel to undertake it for 
want of practical knowledge as to the effect of lime 
and other kindred manures, f cannot proceed with- 
out undertaking to enquire into the truth of a fay- 
orite theory of some of our most distinguished ag- 
riculturalists, which attributes the failure of wheat 
on old lands, to a lack of caleareous matter in the 
soil. Yet as the facts from which I shall draw my 
| inferences are such as may be known, and are gen- 
erally admitted by every person of common sense, 
the want of experience need not bar the discussion. 
In the 49th No. of the 2nd Vol. of the Maine Far- 
/mer is the following sentiment fromthe New York 
| Cultivator, that Zime and animal matters constitute 
the specific food of wheat. In the first place I ob- 
_Ject to the term “ specific” because it conveys the 
idea that wheat is more indebted to the presence of 
this substance, than most other plants, for its prop- 
er food ; and as conveying the idea that the failure 
of wheat is caused by the lack of enough of this to 
organize and perfect the structure of the plant in 
such soils. Now, I believe, there is diffused almost 
universally, calcareous matter enough to form the 
structure of all plants which can find other food 
enough to perfect their growth, whether Chemists 

can detect it or not, I will now give my reasons. 








Lime forms a considerable portion of all animals. 
These must derive it from some source, and what 
can this source be but their food? Animals can- 
not create matter. Neither does the process of na- 
ture in any of her operations bring into existence a 
single particle of it. I say then, animals derive the 
lime which nature employs to build their structures 
from their food. And here I know not that there 
is any difference in the growth of the bones of an- 
imals which feed on grain or plants in which most 
lime is chemically found, and others which feed on 
those which have the least. The bones of the 
young calf which feeds on its mothers milk, finds 
lime enough in that to cause a most rapid growth. 
The fish that swim in the water, whether’ it is salt 
or fresh ; the fowls of the air and the worms that 
crawl on or in the earth, all find enough for their 
purposes. Now if it could be proved that the ani- 
mals which necessarily obtained their support from 
any given quantity of surface of earths required. 
more lime to perfect their organization than the 
qnantity of wheat which ever did grow on the same 
extent of soil, and at the same time it should appear 
that they existed in as great or greater quantities 
where wheat declined the most, what would become 
of this theory? This it is trne cannot be done. 
But from the vast numbers of worms, &c. which 
we sometimes find in a small compass, and which 
must necessarily derive their support, and of course 
the lime of which their bones are formed, from the 
small circle which they inhabit; and then if we 
should add to this the common numbers of walking 
and running, creeping and flying animals which 
may and probably do come in fora share of their 
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lime in common with their fellows under the sod, | the Committee, whose duty it is to apportion the | any thing, she will demand from one to two dollars 


jt would appear almost beyond a reasonable doubt 
that they must require more lime in their organiza- 
tion, than any crop of vegetables that could be grown 
on the same spot. I have refered to the bones of 
animals in particular. But it is obvious there must 
be lime in the other parts of animals, whether 
chemists find it or not. As I said before, the calf 
finds in its mothers miik, the oppressed sons of 


money, and say on what animals, crops, &c. pre- 
miums may be awarded by the judging Commit- 
tees, are composed of a majority out of the town of 
Winthrop, and often none of them belong there, 
and when the appointing Committee come to name 
the judging Committee, they are particularly care- 
ful to name high minded honorable characters, 
wholly above any sectional influence whatever, a 


Erin finds it in the potatoes of which their bones majority of whom not living in any one town. I 
are principally made, and there seems to be no spot | see not what course can be taken more honorable, 
on our earth where animals or vegetables grow nor do I envy the man who can thus, indirectly at 
without it. And besides all this, why do not other | least, censure the community as being partial to 
plants and grasses decline equally with wheat inthe inhabitants of Winthrop. Must the inhabitants 
whose structure lime is required, or at any rate is of that town cease to improve their stock, or ma- 
found, in nearly equal quantities. Chemists say it nure and tend their crops, for fear of obtaining pre- 


per week. In cotton and woollen factories those 
who are diligent and capable earn, besides their 
board, from three to four, and in some extraordina- 
ry cases even five, dollarsa week, The braiding 
of palm leaf hats is now carried on most extensive- 
ly in several parts of the country, and many young 
women, living under their parents’ roof, find no 
difficuliy in earning two and three dollars per week. 
Great numbers of young women are employed as 
seamstresses in our large clothing establishments ; 
as folders in our book-bindaries ; as compositors in 
our printing offices; as attendants upon the press 
in those offices where the printing is carried on ei- 
ther by water or steam ; as binders in our hat and 
shoe manufactories; as makers of shoe pegs in those 
establishments; as bottommers or weavers in our 
chair manufactories; in various operations in our 
comb-making establishments ; in our twine facto- 
ries, as spinners ; in some of our steel factories, as 
grinders and polishers ; in our segar establishments, 


is found in many others, but I have no authority at miums, and in this way render the Society injuri- - rae i cae al Ge 
bel as rollers of tobacco ; and in such a variety of oth- 
: ete » the relative proportion in vari- ous instead of a benefit to them, in order to please | , : . sl” % 
hand to detersaite the pro} | ™ i J ’ . I er manutactories that it is quite inpossible to enu- 
ous plants. | gentlemen in other towns? I do dot believe they jerate them. In all these cases their compensa- 
‘The question no doubt will readily recur from | desire this, nor do I believe they have been aware tion is liberal and ample. 
° : . 4 b4 ® ° Thi j . : , » ‘le j i- 
whence does lime in the various combinations of of the honorable course taken in selecting the| , This is altogether a new spectacle in the condi 
, ; ; . , m . or : * ‘tion of society; and one which the benevolent 
carbonate, sulphate and phosphate derive its won- judging Committees—if they did, I will not be- . 


om saat ve ' mind will contemplate with pleasure. It must be 
der working powers. ‘The question is a reasona- | lieve that we should hear such mortifying ideas ajjowed that many of these occupations are pur- 


ble one, and [ will try to answer it. Vegetables calculated only to produce strife and hard feelings, | sued at the expense of that household education, 


are so constructed as to bear the effects of the ap- 

plication of lime, especially in a caustic state, with | 
a degree of strength which under the same circum- | 
stances would destroy animal life. Now if it be | 
true as Lorain says, the greater part of the injuties | 
to which vegetation is exposed, are occasioned by | 
insects, we may reasonably expect the following ef- | 


fects, It prevents many of the injuries which they | ent condition of this country is the high value of fe- 
/male labor. In foreign countries this labor has 


; ; ‘ been comparatively very poorly paid: and in some 
plants. By destroying the lives of these animalcu- 


inflict by wounding the stalks and leaves of grain 


which I believe the inhabitants of other towns 
wholly incapable of, with a knowledge of the whole 
Farr Pray. 


etter te | 


From the New York Farmer. | 


Value of Female Labor. | 


ground. 


One of the most remarkable features in the pres- 


it has been, and continues to be, of'a servile and de- 


lee, it adds the rich animal matters of which they | graded character. In England a great amount of 


are composed to the food before applied for the use 
of the plants. The lime which forms the cement 
of the bones of animals is acompound of carbonate 
and phosphate of lime, the phosphate however in 
excess, Which with the sulphate are more power- 
ful compound than the carbonate. Hence then I 
infer, that as caustic lime destroys these insects, &c. 
and as animal matters, except bones, decompose 
more rapidly than vegetables, it brings some of the 
richest food for plants into immediate use, and thus 
converts that, which but for the application of the 
lime, had remained hoarded up from the plants in 
the carcases of these robbers, at least for a time. 
Another benefit may be expected from the decom- 
position of inert vegetable matters in the soil, and 
adding this to the stock of food for the plants. And 
Jastly the attraction that caustic lime has for car- 
bonie acid, and by this means making another val- 
uable addition to the stock of food for the plants. 
All these benefits, I think, may be fairly expected 
from the judicious use of lime, gypsum, &e., with- 
out supposing the soil deficient in lime for the gen- 
eral purposes of the plant, could that have its prop- 
er effect. J... J. 
Peru, May 15th, 1835. 


N. B. If any of the readers of the Farmer don’t 
understand carbonate, &c., I think it is time they 
did. 1 know they can if they will try. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Houmes :—Having occasion to travel in a 
neighboring town, a gentleman there informed me 
that he apprehended that he had an animal of a su- 
perior kind—that he had thoughts of entering him 
for a premium the last year at the Show of the 
Kennebec County Agricultural Society, but he did 
not because he learned that the inhabitants of Win- 
throp obtained too great a share of the premiums, 
which not a little astonished me, when I knew that 


agricultural labor of the lightest kind is performed 


by women, such as hay-making reaping, weeding, | 
picking hops, &c. ; and to this there can be no rea- | 


of them, the most serupulous and commendable at- 


sonable objection: this work, in fact, not being har- 
der, and in every respect much more healthy, than 
exclusively indoor and sedentary employments to 
which they are confined among us; and it is, with- 
out doubt, to these active and outdoor ovcupations, 
‘must be attributed that extraordinary ruddiness, 
| vigor, and elasticity of movement, which distinguish 


imany of the English above our own women; and 


particularly their freedom from those dreadful ner- 


_vous complaints by which so many of our females | 


are constantly oppressed, and bring upon themsel- 
| ves a premature and dismal old age. On many 
parts of the continent much of the severe portion of 
agricultural labor devolves upon them, even to the 

‘arrying out of liquid manure in buckets upon their 
heads, and ploughing the land, and gathering the 
|heaviest crops. Against this, indeed, we should 
‘utterly protest, as pot at all suited to their nature 
jand strength. In our own country we have very 
| few examples of female agricultural labor, except- 
| ing the Wethersfield girls in Connecticut, who, 
poor things! spend all the week in weeding their 
onion patches, with tears in their eyes; and, happy 


with cheerful faces, and in their gayest attire, the 
fruit of their own honest and laudable earnings. 
But in other employments, our women bring their 
labor to a most successful market ; and the demand 
for it is daily increasing. The wages of female ag- 
/ricultural labor are in every part of Europe not 
/more than a third that of men ; and if we can infer 
jany thing from the extremely low price at which 
/tany articles ot manufacture, the produce of fe- 
male labor, are imported and sold in this country, 
their services receive an extremely moderate and in- 
adequate compensation. In our cities, heretofore, 
_woinen employed as seamstresses have been poorly 
paid and have many times been so severely oppres- 
sed and abused by their extortionate employers, 
that they have been driven to desparation, and yield- 
ed to temptations which have ended in infamy and 
ruin. But women now, who are capable, and in- 
dustrious, have their full share in the prosperity of 
the times. 

In the country, in family service, where indeed a 
woman can be found willing to enter it, a capable, 
honest, and good domestic, may command almost 








| 


beings! by a sudden transition, are seen on Sunday | 


which is indispensable to qualify them to preside 
with skill and propriety over our domestic estab- 
lishments, as wives and mothers ; and we are not 
without serious apprehensions, in respect to the 
moral results of congregating young persons of both 
sexes in great numbers in any situation, especial- 
ly where they are withdrawn trom the inspection 
of parental solicitude, and all the favorable influ- 
ence of domestic life. But we will hope for the best. 
In every buman condition there is a mixture of ad- 
vantages and evils. We will hope that the adyan- 
cing education of the community will do all that we 
have reason to expect from it, in saving us from 
the bitter and degrading experience of older coun- 
tries. Weknow that in many of our manufactur- 
ing establishments, under the direction of the in- 
telligent and high minded men who have the charge 


tention is paid to the preservatior. of good morais, 
and the general improvement of the condition of 
‘society. May those who ho'd stations so responsi- 
ble, and exert an influence so commanding and im- 
portant, use it for good ; and never lose sight of 
their high obligations. For ourselves, we believe 
that much of the intellectual and moral degradation, 
which has marked any portion of the female sex, 
in any part of the world, (and we would not be for- 
'getful of the eminent and preponderating virtue, 
\which has in such a majority of cases raised them 
‘above all the disadvantages of their condition,) is to 
be directly ascribed to the condition of extreme de- 
pendence in which they have been placed, What- 
ever increases the value of their labor raises them 
above this dependence ; begets a spirit of self-reli- 
ance and self-respect; inspires a sense of the valu 

of character; and kindles a zeal for improvement. 
All this is favorable, both as the security and pro- 
moter of virtue; all this will essentially contribute 
to elevate the moraland intellectual character of 
women}; they will cease to be regarded mere- 
ly as the creatures of man’s pleasures, and the 
slaves of his caprice ; and assume the proper dig- 
nity ofan equal partnership in all his concerns, tri- 
als, cares, and duties; and they will rise to that 
condition in which God designed and Christianity 
tends to place them, not at the feet, but at the side 
of man. H. C. 

June, 1835. 





Cure for a terrible disorder in the mouth, commonly 
called Scanpau. Take of good nature one ounce ; 
of an herb called mind your own business one ounce. 
| Mix these with a little charity for failings and two 
or three sprigs of keep your tongue between your 
teeth. Simmer well together in a vessel called cir- 
| cumspection, and you will have an infallible cure, :/ 
used liberally. 

We believe the above has been published in one 
of the early numbers of our paper, but as the dis- 
order still rages, we insert it again for the benefiy 
of those infected. Ep. 
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From the Southern Agriculturalist. | themselves, and were to meet at a certain time and 
Wedical Botany o¢ 8 Carolina. 'place to prosecute their journey to Washington, | 


to the aborigines of America for some of the most milk and homminy, I will show you the plant, and 
valuable discoveries of the medicinal properties of you can make the ointment and cure her yourself. 
many of one indigenous plants, are not sufficiently | T assure you it will cure her. ‘The gentleman went 
known or appreciated by us. It is my intention to | and was made acquainted with the plant, and when 


see it will take more than three days to cure your 
Dear Sir,—The obligations which we are under | wife, and as you have treated me kind, giving me 


of high consideration. No one breed of sheep pos. 
sess them all, but thousands of flocks are destitute 
of any of them. The most important qualification 
to the manufacturer is to produce the finest woo! 
_as that quality affords him the greatest profit, and 
gives him the highest reputation. A qualification 
of equal value to the ordinary farmer, and perhaps 
to the mass of mankind, is to shear a great fleece, 





offer to hed readers, through the medium of your | it was brought to the house, a lady who was a near | though of middling quality. A third point, which 


most valuable publication, the Southern Agricultu- | neighbor of mine, and related to the sufferer, who 


| is of the highest importance to the butcher and ep- 


rist. a series of numbers‘ pointing out such of those | was then nursing, on perceiving the bappy effect | icure, and not unimportant to the farmer. j 
’ | 2 £ pe g pps , IS the 


discoveries as have come within my own observa- 
tion, and which have been tested by me and _ prov- 
ed to be invariably efficacious in 1 Sawer in which 
I have either prescribed it, or used it in my prac- 
tice. As rheumatism is a prevalent disease in this 
and several other States in the Union, I take leave 


of the remedy, was wise enough to secure a sprig, 
which she preserved in paper, that she might here- 
after recognise the plant by a comparison with the 
specimen. 

In nine days the lady was radically cured, and 


to occupy this number, with an account of the In- | to the joy of and delight of her husband and friends. 
dian Vegetable Specific in the tremtment of rheu- | They soon after emigrated to the Western country, 


matism, contraction of the joints, &c. 


About fifteen years ago, an industrious young | 
married lady, from her exposure to the morning | 


and evening dews in attending to her cow-pen, was 
attacked with a violent rheumatism in her arms 
and legs, the best medical aid that the district at 





and from letters received from them at various times, 
she is said to enjoy perfect health. 

The elder Michaux, discovered this plant in his 
botanical researches in South-Carolina; and find- 
ing it as yet a nondescript, he named it Ceratiola, 
and as the species under consideration was of pe- 


that time afforded, was obtianed for her, and for) culiar structure, having the leaves in the termina- 
e . . . ° . ° es 8 e T “fe . 
six years their utmost skill was exercised without ‘ting axille of the branches verticillate, he gave it. No matter if it is coarse ; there are more people, he 


effect: by this time the fingers of both hands and 


the specific name of Ericoides, i. e. Heath like Ce- 


| quantity and quality of the carcase. A fourth point 
| which is of general importance to all, is hardiness 
of constitution. Now, since no one sheep ever pos- 

sessed in any thing like the highest degree all fon 
important points, it is very natural for one man to 


‘had got out of bed, and resumed her spinning wheel attach the greatest importance to one point, and 


another to another point. ‘The man who feels a 
| pride in wearing the very finest cloth, and who has 
, the wealth to gratify it, will probably feel a corres- 

ponding gratification in owning the sheep which 
it affords him a profit equal to, or greater than that 
from other breeds, Another man’s pride will be 
enlisted altogether in favor of a sheep of enormous 
size, especially if it shears a fleece in proportion. 





will say, to wear coarse cloth than fine. In the 


the toes of both feet were so contracted, and the | ratiola. Mr. Elliot followed him in his generic and | mean time, the man who measures his enjoyments 


wrists and ankles so distorted, that she could use 
neither, nor conld she wear shoes; her case was | 
considered desperate, her physicians enereeet | 
her case hopeless, and ceased their further atten- 
dance, 

Her paroxysms of pain were now very severe, 
and her cries of distress were heard to a great dis- 
tance, About this period, a deputation of Indians | 
on their way to Washington, to obtain the provi- | 
sions made for them by the government, took this | 
district in their rout to the seat of government. | 
Arriving at the boundary of the district, one of) 
their head men observed, this is very poor people, | 
and if we keep together, they will not be able to | 
feed us all, let us divide and take some of the rich- 
er districts in our way, and afier so many days, let | 
us meet again at a certain rich settlement, where 
we may travel in a body again. This arrangement | 
was readily acceeded to; and it appears as if'a kind | 
Providence, directed the wise man or doctor of the | 
nation to select this poor district as the most direct 
route for his journey, and to the cabin of the afflict- 
ed sufferer; he hailed the house-keeper and ho | 
husband of the lady went to the gate, when the In- | 
dian requested biin to give him a meal of milk and 
homminy. ‘The gentleman invited him in, and set } 
before him a meal, such as his straightened cir- 
cumstances afforded. 

While the Indian was enjoying his repast, a par- 
oxysm of severe pain seized the sufferer, and her | 
groans and cries aroused the feelings and attention | 
of the Indian. ‘Turning round, he observed an e- | 
maciated female in a bed at the opposite end ofthe | 
cabin, aud inquired of the husband what was the 
matter with the lady? She has been violently af- 
flicted with the rheumatism this six years, was the 
reply of the husband, and our doctors can’t cure her ? 
© no,—well brother, | will cure her in three days, 
suppose you let me stay with you so long, and can | 
give me any thing toeat. The husband assented ; | 
and as soon as the Indian finished his repast he a- | 
rose, went into the woods and collected a sufficient 
quantity 6f the herb, with which to effect a cure, | 
returning to the house, he required half'a pound of| 
lard or fresh butter, which being furnished him, he } 
prepared his ointment with the herb collected, and | 
on the approach of night he direeted the husband | 
to rub in, onthe most affected parts, the size of a 
large Cherokee plumb of the ointment, and that he | 
should rub it until it was all taken up by the pores, | 
then to wrap the parts thus annointed with warn! 
flannel, and to repeat this process night and morn- 
ing for three days ; after rubbing the first time, the 
lady obtained the first comfortable night’s rest she 
bad experienced for six years: in fact, she fell a- 
sleep while her husband was rubbing the ointment 
on her contracted wrists and elbows ; next morn- 
ing on awaking, she said, “ husband, dear husband, 
see here, my arms and wrists are supple as ever.” 
‘he ease had been of so long standing, that it _re- 
quired nine instead of three days to effect a radical 
cure of the disease. ‘The Indian conscious of this, 
told the husband afier the expirtion of the third 
day, that as he was one of a number of Indians, on 
their way to Washington, but who had scattered 





specific characters. I have named it Carolina 
Heath. 

When the family removed to Alabama, their re- 
lation, my neighbor, returned home and was kind 
enough to give me a few green specimens of this 
invaluable plant; the lamented Mr. Noisette, as 
soon as [ had opened the specimens, immediately 
recognised them, and pointed to their locality. 
They are a very hardy evergreen shrub, and where 
first discovered by Mr. Michaux, on the Sandy Is- 
landnear Murphy’s Bridge now M’Ihenny’s Ferry, 
over Edisto River ; it grows plentifully on the San- 
dy Island above mentioned, and from there on ma- 
ny of the sand ridges between it and Columbia. I 
have found it since, to flourish on the margins of 
flat ponds in the District of Orangeburgh, viz. on 
the margins of Grimes’ large Cypress pond, on a 
sinall flat Tupelo pond, at the west declivity of the 
Hygean Ridge, near Young’s Cottage, on the Rail- 
Road, 59 miles from Charleston. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
MEDICO BOTANICUS. 

Hygean Ridge District of Orangeburgh, May 20. 





From the New York Farmer. 
(Inserted by Request.—Ep.) 
Saxony Sheep. 


in life by the quantity of good eating, says, give me 
| the sheep that yields the meat, and you may take 
‘the wool, fine or coarse. But the man who is ra- 
| ther sparing of his labor, and wishes to feed a great 
flock with as little trouble and expense as possible, 
_who would like to insure a flock to live like the 
| Irishman’s horse, without eating, and to scorn a 
\shelter in the severest snow storms, such a man 
| would seek a breed, if he could find it, which would 
| thrive and improve under such treatment. 1 arm 
perfectly willing that each of these men should en- 
joy the benefit of his choice of these breeds ot 
| sheep, or even of all of them, and I only ask in re- 
| turn to enjoy the same privilege, 7 

Lam perfeetly willing to concede to Mr. R. all 
the absolute properties that he claims respecting his 
South Down sheep, or any other sheep he inay 
possess. If they are capable of sustaining the cold 
of the polar regions, or the heat of’ the torrid zone, 
or can live on air, like the camelion, I should cer- 
tainly feel rejoiced in his good fortune. I have no 
desire to enhance the character of my sheep by de- 
preciating that of his. 

Mr. R. begins his remarks, after answering the 
five queries, which, by the by, he answers very 
much to suit his own purpose, by generously con- 
ceding a point, which I think he dare not deny 
that the “Saxon sheep undoubtedly produce the 


Mr. S. Biypensuren: Sir—I wish to present) finest wool.” For that concession I thank him. 


through you, to the New-York Farmer,and through 
it to the public, a few remarks in reply to a com- 


munication in the last May number of the Cultiva- | 


“ But,” he continues, “ their Meece is light, seldom 





exceeding in weight 2 1-2 lbs., and is too open to 
resist our storms.” ‘They are feeble in constitution 


tor, with the signature R., against which, as I con- | require great care, are poor nurses, and their lambs 


sider it calculated to do me serious injury, I hope 
you will not deny me the privilege to appear and 


defend myself. 
It is certainly laudable in any person to wish to 


are raised with difficulty. The mutton from such 
sheep must necessarily be of a miserable deserip- 

} *. 9 . . . P 
tion!” He further states, “ that he believes in Con- 


necticut even the pure Saxony sheep may now be 


acquire a good reputation ; but it is not laudable | purchased at a comparatively low price, say from 


when that wish is so strong as to cause him to use | 


six dollars to four dollars a head, amd perhaps low- 


unfair means to obtain it. There is room enough | er still,” and he remarks in another place, “ I desire 
in the world for, every honest man’s reputation, | to be understood as speaking of all the pure breeds, 


without pulling down that of other to build his up- 
on the ruins. 


That Mr. R, is a respectable sheep breeder, and | 
is entitled to the full credit of having introduced in- | 


and not of grade sheep,” Again he says, that “the 
farmers are now aware of their error in using the 
Saxon cross, which has ruined the constitution of 
their flocks, and decreased their clip of wool near- 


troduced into the country a valuable breed of sheep | ly one half, and reduced their produce until, with 


I have no disposition to dispute; I should rejoice 
in his success, and would not withhold from the 
publie any part of the little share which I can give 
of the praise which is his due. But I should think 





ordinary management, more than twenty five lanjbs 


‘are seldom raised from a hundred ewes.” 


In answer to all this I would in the first place re- 
mark, that there are nearly all sorts of sheep in Ger- 


Mr. R. ought to have reflected that other people | many, and even in Saxony, as well as perhaps the 


may value their reputation as highly as he does his. 
To aman who has adopted the business of sheep 
breeding as his main concern in life, and has had 
the ambition and the enterprise to procure a choice 
breed from a foreign country at great expense, the 
reputation of the breed so introduced becomes in a 
measure amalgamated and inseparably connected 
with his own. If it possesses the supposed merits, 
to traduce its character in the publie estimation is 
not only to deprive the public of its benefits but to 
circumvent the introducer, and mollify his honest 
hopes of the remuneration to which he is entitled. 
There are several distinct points of excellence in 





which the value of sheep consists, each of which is 


| best inthe world. Sheep have been imported from 
| there for speculation, by persons who neither knew 


nor cared about their qualifications. It was enough 
that they were Saxon Sheep; and probably sheep 
have been sold as such which never saw Saxony. 
In the first place I think Mr. R. must have recieved 
wrong information about the twenty-five lambs to 
a hundred ewes, and the other dreadful sheep kill- 
ing stories he tells against the pure breed Saxony 
sheep, for I have been much among sheep breeders 
in this country, and I never heard of any such case 
before. In the next place, I am confident Mr. R. 
must have been deceived as to the identity of the 
pure Saxon breed, or at least, we differ in opinion 


produces the wool to make such cloth, especially it 
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That he may have been 


respecting tha: breed. 1 
misinformed or decieved in both these cases, I think 


is evident, from the fact of his having gone so head- 
jong as materially to injure a flock of nearly 2000 
ide merinoes by “one single cross of Saxony.” 
‘4 cautious man Would not have experimented up- 


gr 


on a scale so unnecessarily large. If he means 
some speculative breed of Saxon sheep, he ought, 
1 think, to have said so, and not by his statements 
injure the reputation of my breed, which I think I 
shall show he knows nothing about. 

But as I wish to put the most charitable construc- 
tion upon every man’s conduct, and to be on frind- 
ly terms with every one, especially a brother wool- 
grower, and as he, brother R., has been so kind as 
to concede to the Saxon sheep (though perhaps he 
did not my sheep) the only point of absolute supe- 
riority I ask for them, I will concede to him, if he 
wishes, that the South Downs, that is, Mr. R.’s un- 
proved pure breed of South Downs, excel all other 
breeds ef sheep in every good qualification, except 
the one he has had the goodness to relinquish to 
the poor Saxons—that they are perfectly capable of 
euduring all weathers from the equator to the poles; 
that they will eat and thrive on any thing vegetable 
fossil, or mineral, or go without eating. I will also 
ior the sake ot a good understanding with Mr. (1 
mean brother) R., not only admit that he did not 
mean to do me any injury, but I will prove that he 
had no allusion to my flock, and was altogether un- 
acquainted with it, both which will evidently ap- 
pear from the following substantial facts. 

There is in Saxony a breed of sheep which were 
introduced and reared with great care by Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland,which,in co- 
me moration of the introducer, have been called the 
Electoral breed. I was brought up in that country 
to rural husbandry,particularly to the care and man- 
agement of sheep, and was perfeetly acquainted 
with the purest and most celebrated flocks. From 
these I selected my sheep, and brought them to 
this country. They bore the fatigues of the voy- 
age rermarkably well, and arrived in safety. I sus- 
tained some little losses at first, from being a stran- 
ger to the peculiarities of the country, from having 
to hire my sheep kept, for want of suitable accom- 
modations, and of such fodder as I wished. Dur- 


ing the last eight years, and since I had a farm of 


iy own, I have not lost over 1 i-2 per cent.: for 
the last year not more than 1 per cent. The last 
two winters I had ne loss, and the last year I rais- 
ed 101 lambs, from LOO ewes, one only of my ewes 
having twins. ‘The sheep which R. speaks of do 
not shear more than 2 1-4 Ibs. My flock, last year, 


From the Am. Gardener’s Magazine. | will not wilt wg 5 little, and will resume their 
Cultivation of Rhubarb. \growth, ond by the pret of October make large 
The cultivation of Rhubarb for culi plants, strong enough to stand the winter without 
sie Re eet ae a“ fo _ a Coemary Fi ns +“ any protection, Upon the approach of cold weath- 
henna Sa eer or wren pha ~ what er, however, we prefer throwing over the bed some 
pene nlc ymin yen a wo se: country, We coarse strawy manure, or leaves, as the frost will 
belive fet secon shies te ween Eien doheneed te ons | ee oe es ey oie plants start ear- 
, , Y | hie Ss " wing s 
extent in this vicintty, by John Prince, Esq. of Rox- pom he apne chaps hon eee sev large 
bury ; a gentleman ‘to whom tbe Horticulturists as tm Ay Me — eer hy aa ” onan wea 
3 as nan, LO ; 8, ening the plants. All that is required in after cul- 
well as the Agriculturists, are deeply indebted tor | ture 4 to Sie the ground os, weeds, and 
the introduction of many choice plants and fruits. to give a good dressing of manure every fall, or 
Its value is so great, that scarcely a garden can now spring. 
be found in which the plant is not cultivated. The Forcing.—The Rhubarb is easily forced, and by 
> ic 2 ae ; ’ »y . oi . . 
Ly ae sgn. —e to ny ge a , Various methods. If the roots are taken up in large 
y ba ~ a pe arg Boor tt bet tape | pots and placed in a hot-bed, they produce very 
from Rha, the ancient name of the Volga.” It was | “— by- a od = pasted Se hooey. Sem- 
i ga. 'selves, and forced in the same manner as aspara- 
not probably know in England, as a culinary plant) guys, ‘One excellent way is, where there is wal the 
a Bi Hey - oo pe — a eg “' _- rem | en ofa tn to peg te frame on the bed 
3 ’ x Ss | > > ? 
| Herbal (1597) states that he, with others cultivated | je yrs re soni pe yan ‘oe | - pe ot wet 
‘it for its medicine, Of later years it has been grown re regres bye cg ody : ngtinny ay ua 
. Ne. ry /prevent the escape of the heat; they may be also 
we ‘ a ' | ; 
en the mye - mar at — ofthe - - forwarded by placing hand lights, boxes, or large 
peg oon vst — ony o8 agate the stalks | pots over individual roots, and surrounding thein 
to gine cD every season. By ear ly forcing with fresh manure. Avtier the roots, have been for- 
it is produced throughout nearly the whole sea- | eed in pots, they may be turned outin the garden 
son. to acquire their strength, 
U arieties.—There are. several varieties in eulti-| We would highly recommend Wilmot’s early 
ee etek nner ether encroach rig tel oe 
“hy 9 y , | least, (Wo weeks earlier than the old variety, lere 
| eee healt ergot = geome . ~ ote —_— y called the gigantic, not yet introduced, 
bad generally vans Ot years since we re-" which grows very rank, but not so early as the 
| — = seeds ofa gees Pgs ammo t ay | Wilmot’s. Atsome future mm, we shall state some 
scartel, this isso much superior to the old Kind, | further facts in relation to the cultivation of Rhu- 
_ _ tea, Ppt! and excellent — barb. The seed, if sown at this tine, will make 
| that we pr “ ict it will take, in a short time, its place | good plants by fall, and be fit to transplant into beds 
; In most gardens, in the spring. 
| Propagation.—All the sorts are propagated by di- oa AE 
viding the roots or by seeds—the latter is the best | From the Portland Advertiser. 


method, making stronger and finer plants ; when, | Worcester Rail Road 
>. «< a . 


/however, the seeds are not to be procured, or the | 

kind rare,'the roots answer very well. They should} Messrs. Edwards :-—Having requested me to give 
‘be taken from the old one with as large a piece of you a description of the Worcester Rail Road, in 
of root as possible, and the crown uninjnred. They | compliance with your wish, I give you such infor- 
‘nay then be planted in the same manner as recom- | mation as the limited time the road has been open- 

















of 200 ewes and lambs averaged 2 Ibs. 6 1-2 ozs. If 


{ had had a proportion of wethers, they would prob- 
ably have averaged 3 lbs. My grown bucks shear- 
ed 4 1-2 lbs. He says they (that is, the sheep he 


speaks of,) are poor nurses ; my ewes are uncom. | 


monly good, 
proved from my sheep records, in which births and 
deaths, and every thing of importance, is recorded, 
and from credible witnesses. All these facts, in 
which there is no guessing, show conclusively that 


All these facts can be abundantly | 


K.’s statements about the pure breeds of Saxon sheep | 


did not allude to my sheep at all; and therefore [| 
| state the actual benefits which would have resulted 


hope there will be no unkind feelings between us. 
Respecting the “ miserable” quality of the meat 


if R. will procure the best sample of South Down | 


mutton he can find, I will meet him at any place 
he shall name with a sample from my Saxons; 
both shall be cooked in the same manner; he shall 
select one or more of the most accomplished con- 
noisseurs in good eating, and I will rest that point 
on their decision. 

I have but one little statement more to add, and 
I will then leave the subject to the public. 
prices current of wool in New-York, given in the 
Cultivator for the last month (May) are for Saxony, 
80 cents; for ha!f-blood 53 cents, and for native, 
33 cents. Now, allow my ewes to produce 23-4 
Ibs., (and they will rather overgo than fall short 
of it,) then at 80 cents the fleece will bring $2,40. 
Allow the South Down ewes to shear 4 lbs. and al- 
Jow it to be equal to the half blood merino, and the 
amount will be $2,12. Allow the Bakewell breed 
to produce 7 lbs., which is 1 Ib. more than R. rates 
them; this at 33 cents will be $231. The three 
fleeces will stand thus: 


Saxon, 2,40 
South Downs, 2,12 
Bakewell, 2,31 


With these remarks, I submit the subject. 
lleyry D. Grove. 


The. 


again dug over; after allowing it to settle fora few 


}and a half feet,) the soil that was at the bottom now 





mended fer seedling plants. 

‘The method we have practiced may not be new, 
or superior to any other; but as it has been at- 
tended with complete success, we offer it to our 
readers, 


About the first of April, we received a few seeds | 


of Wilmot’s early scarlet Rhubard; we immedi- 


ately had a piece of ground prepared for its recep- | 
A spot was selected which was light and | 


tion, 
rich, and exposed to the sun: it was manured and 
dug fine, and the seeds planted in drills; the young 
plants appeared in a few days, and grew very rap- 
idly. As the plants came up quite thick, we had 
them thinned out, and let them remain in the seed 
hed until the final planting out ; we are not confi- 
dent but the size of the roots would have been great- 


er, and have grown stronger, if they had been trans- | 
planted from the seed bed, before placing them | 


where they were to remain to produce their stalks ; 
but as we did not pursue this course, we cannot 


from the practee. 

The first of August a piece of ground was mark- 
ed out, in which to place the plants for permanent 
use. ‘The soil was two and a half feet deep, and 


light and rich; it was covered with decomposed | 


hot-bed manure, of the previous spring, and dug in. | | 
land all along the route the value of reai estate is en- 


' hanced. 


The bed was then trenched to the whole depth (two 


being at the top; this was again covered with the 
same kind of manure just mentioned, and the bed 


days, it was ready for planting. ‘The distance at 
which the plants are to be placed was then marked 
out; this is laid down by various writers, at various 
distances ; some say four feet apart each way, some 
five, and others at greater distances. We are con- 
fident that the roots, to produce well, require con- 
siderable room to extend, more than is given in 
many instances; our roots were set out in rows 
four feet apart, and three feet distant in the rows ; 
but this will not give them room enough by anoth- 
er season, and we would reccommend four feet’ a- 
part in rows, and if the ground can be easily spaded, 
four feet fromrow to row. Remove tle plants 


carefully from the seed bed, and set them out tread- 


'ed will allow me to collect. The road was open- 
on the 4th ofthis month. Ithasa single iron track, 
| laid upon cross sticks of chestnut, oak, &c. laid up- 
‘on rubble, but is graded in most places for two. 
|The route was not a favorable one for the construc- 
tion ofa rail road, and consequently there are ma- 
ny curves in it, and some considerable ascents. 
‘Those curves area great disadvantage, as they ve- 
ry much impede the travelling—the lateral friction 
being increased upon a curve, and also the danger 
of being thrown trom the track. Thervad is 44 
miles in length, and the usual passage is performed 
in 2 1-2 or 3 hours, including stoppages. It passes 
)through Brighton, Newton, Needham, Natick, Fra- 
mingham, Hopkinton, Westboro’ aud Gratton, to 
Worcester. ‘he cars having to stop at these sev- 
eral towns, tends to prolong the time of the passage, 


; 


though a few years since, 14 miles an hour woutd 
liave been considered rapid travelling. ‘The cars 
now pass each way three times a day, and their rate 
of travelling is so well calculated as to cause but 
ivery little delay at the meeting place in’ Framing- 
ham. Although the road has been opened the 
whole route but a few days, its advantages already 
begin to be felt and appreciated. New houses aud 
buildings are being erected at the stopping places—- 
forming in each the nucleus of a future village,— 


‘The morning cars that start hence at 6 
o'clock, ean take the produce of the tarmer living 


/20 or 40 miles distant, at less trouble and expense 


than one living within ten miles of the city ean 
take his produce to market by the ordinary mode 
of conveyance. Real estate is also increasing in 
value here, and new buildings are going up in eve- 
ry quarter, The residence of x Gov. Lincoln, 
which is near the depot, has been sold tor $17,000. 
It contains about one acre of land, and the house is 
being enlarged into a spacious and elegant hotel, al- 
though there are many other good hotels in the 
town. The price charged for passengers trom Bos- 
ton to Worcester on the Rail Road is $1,50—for- 
merly by the stages $2. For merchandise, one 
shilling per hundred is charged ;—by the Baggage 
Wagons trom 25 to 40 cents per bundred was char- 
ged, varying as to the description of merchandise. 
Though the present rates are rather high for rail 





ing the soil gently about the roots, and finish with 
a good watering ; if this is done carefully, the plants 


road transportation, and will probably be reduced, 
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yet how great is the saving to the trader and the |a Church-Yard; A Request, to whom it may con- 
farmer! So great are the advantages gained, that | cern. 
already one of the principle dealers here has offer- | 





er i x > i hy) ° 
1 to lay aside track from the road to his own) young men and women, seven in number, started 
storehouse and unlade his goods himself, for his 


ae . from Campobello for Casco Bay Island, on a pleas- 
permission. In fact, so great and so numerous are | yre exenrsion. When within a few rods of the last 
the advantages of rail roads, that it_ only requires) pamed Island the boat was upset and four of the 
one to witness their beneficial effects wherever party drowned. ‘The other three saved themselves 
they =e constructed, 7 become convineed of their by holding on the boat until others boats came from 
utility, and the advantages which they possess o- | Campobello to their relief, a distance of about two 
ver all other means of transportation. A person in| miles. The young woman that was saved was, at 
; > j or » » 2 , r "Pato a ¥ = © . : 
= — hope = 4 me that he left Worcester first, clear from the boat, and with much skill and 
had ii ah : ra st "e hor ack a — judgment, supported herself and sister for a consid- 
1 -4 hour to transact his busines—that he re- ‘anohle Ie "time. wi j . She 
turned bv the 4 o’clock car, and arrived here at 7 penny iggy ana yp sa — rep a 
o'clock in the evening—thus travelling 88 miles ji a? 9 Obeat: ep her si ; 
234] ee > age ig OO mes 1 Hosition on the oar as to prevent her drowning, and 
4 hours;—and what was of great advantage, | when she found that the vital spark was extinguish- 
bringing home with him the goods he had purchas- 


ed—whereas it formerly required one’day to go to 
Boston,—a second day was consumed there, and a 
third employed in returning ; and the goods there | 
purchased were two days on the road, ere they 


by getting upon the bottom of the boat, which, with 
the assistance of the two young men, she succeed- 
ed in doing. The names of those drowned were, 

ae: Por Master George Wilson, Thankfui Wilson, Hannah 
reached the place of their destination, Parker and ——— Camplin. The names of those 

Franklin has well said that “time is money” ;—| caved are, George Newman, Benj. Parker and Ma- 

and if it he so to any boily it is to the business man. yj, Wilson.—Eastern Democrat. 
In truth, in every point of view, rail roads are ben- | 
fiecial. Not only are they so in regard to business 
and intercommunication, but even in a national 
point,—for they are in tact iron bands, that will bind 
our Union more closely than ever. For sectional 
prejudices will be dissipated by a free communica- 
tion between distant parts and distant people. 

I observe that the objection is made with you, 
that snow will obstruct the progress of the cars, in 
our northern section,—and so it will to some extent; 
but I consider the obstruction as being ot'so short 
duration, as not to form a serious objection, even in 
our northern climate. The President of this Road, 
at the late Rail Road Convention held in this town, 
stated that the objection was not of great magni- 
tude, as it had been tested during the last winter— 
which we all know, was a severe one—on the part 
of the road which was then opened. The expence 
of clearing the road was indeed something, but 
then it could be cleared without great delay. There | 


are two very deep cuts on this route, which must) ys. John J. Gaul and Mary H. his wife, for a breach 
have been very expensive, being through hard ledg- of promise on the part of the lady. Damages laid at 
es.—One of them is from 35 to 40 feet deep, and 35000, Verdict $1000. ’ 

1500 feet in length. As we passed rattling out of | ” . 
one of these cuts we came near killing a drunken | 
workman upon the road. Becoming intoxicated, 

though a laborer onthe road, be had the fool-hardi- 


ness to lay himself down upon the track, pillowing eq M. Brzozowski, President of the Tribunal, by 


his head on the very rail where the train passed, culling his throat in open conrt. 
The engineer perceiving him lying there, instantly | ; 


checked his speed ; but so great is the impetus, | 


that it requires some distance to be passed, before of London, has published a letter in the Lancet, in 
the train ean be completely stopped. The fireman 


é' which he professes to have been successful in sev- 
saw that the train would crush the poor wretch, and | eral cases in bringing people to life who have met 
jumped at some risk from the engine to save him. | with the misfortune of breaking their necks. We 
He had only sufficient time to snatch the man from | should think the Doctor’s’services would be in great 
the track, before the ears passed the spot where he | yequest among those who have the ill luck occasion- 
had lain, grazing him. So near were they, that he | ally to be hanged.—Courier. 
would otherwise have been that instant crushed, | 5 
and thus have added one more victiin to the long | 
catalogue of suicidal inebrieties, 





Mother Hurricane—We have in the Missouri 
Republican of the 27th ult. the details of another 


eral lives, which occurred in the village of Canton, 
Fulton county (Iinois,) on the evening of the 18th 
ult. The village contained 35 dwellings, and in a 
few minutes after the commencement of the storm, 
two thirds of them were prostrated! Only three 
houses in the whole town escaped without damage. 
“Five persuns were killed, one a Mr. Swan, and 
three children. One child was killed in its moth- 
er’s lap; one was blown a quarter of a mile, and 
found dead the next day shockingly mangled.” A 
great number of persons were injured some severely. 


in that far off region. 





A singular Case was tried in the New York Cir- 
cuit Court on Thursday. It was Geo. G. Barnard 





Singular Murder.—The criminal courts of Mas- 
ovia, in Poland, recently condemned a lawyer nam- 





Relief for the Broken Necked.—A Dr. Harrison, 





The Cholera is now making lamentable ravages 

. 0 , ‘on all the Rivers of the West. Madison, Ind. has 

Some of the passenger cars on this road are very | been nearly desolated by it. Louisville, Maysville, 

elegant, and will hold trom twenty to thirty persons. and some smaller towns in Kentucky, have also suf- 
; , y i ‘ ’ » » . , > . . . 

I think those lately built at Cambridge near Boston, | fered, Memphis, Tenn. experienced an early vis- 


a fe > r : oO eon le . + . e . . | 
are far preferable to any that I have see nh upon the itation ; and Nashville is now involved 10 the gen- 


American roads, They are not only elegant, but so | era] calamity. 
simple in their construction, as to be less liable to | 


derangement than others which have complicated | Mr, Ladd, the editor and publisher of the Indiani- 
work about them. The motion of the cars upon | an, at Corydon, Harrison county, Indiana, on the 
the road is so easy, that I saw a litle child walking 25th ult. attempted to kill his wife. After stabbing 
from seat to seat, as if in a parlor. her, he stabbed himself, the dirk passing through 
_ In my next letter, I will give you a brief deserip- | his heart. After he had fallen, he discovered his 
tion of the place from which Lam writing. wife still alive, and endeavoring to rise he made 
, H. T. | another pass at her with the dirk, and exclaimed, 
a | peiieve | sliall dic first.” This blow was ward- 
Summary. _ed off, by throwing up her arm, which received a 

severe wound. Ile survived but a few moments, 








a 








Jaw, a Tale of Real Life; The Art of Whaling;| Liability of Postmasters—The proprietor of the 
The by i Fathers; Napoleon, No.3; A Pic-Nic | Philadelphia Times lately recovered judgment a- 
Party ; Romantic Visit toa Lady ; to E ; The | gainst a Postmaster, for a paper not taken fromm his 
Walk under the Lime Trees, translated from the | office—for which he neglected to inform the pro- 
German of Schiller; The North American Quar-| prietor. All post masters who do so, render them- 
terly Magazine, No. XXXI; Book-Makers: Mr. | selves legally liable, and out to be held accountable. 
Maelzel’s Exhibition. Music—Cicada Waltz, No.| When a paper is sent to a post office, the person to 
1; Sonnets—To a Lady in very feeble health ; To! whom it is directed refuses to receive it, the Post- 





disastrous hurricane, attended with the loss ofsev- 


Such a destructive tornado had never been known | 


ed Madinonski, to be beheaded, for having murder- | 





refusal endorsed thereon, and not retain the papers, 
| week after week, without giving notice to the pro- 


) Melancholy Accident.—On Sunday last a party of prietor, and then either giving them away to news- 


paper beggars, or selling them for wrapping paper, 
Such conduct in post masters is highly censurable, 
and injnrious to newspaper proprietors—and to 
which they ought not to submit. 





Flower Markets —These in Paris are held four 
times each week, during summer, and form an ob- 
ject of great interest to both strangers and residents, 
At a reasonably early hour, on market day, may be 
seen here collected, the most choice flowers and 
most beautiful women, the good taste of the one re- 
fined by the delicacy of the other. If such a mar- 
ket were to be instituted here, and held beneath 
the shade of the graceful elms in our Mall, from six 


- m o'clock every Ss  oannine Morjat? 
ed, she let go of her and endeavored to save herself '© 8 © clock every Saturday morning, our Florisi’s 


would soon make it attractive to the beaux and bel- 
les, and would find a ready sale for their charming 
| productions.—Boston Patriot. 


| Latest from France-—The brig Isaac Clason, 
which arrived at New York on Wednesday, sailed 
from Rochelle on the 16th ult. She has brought 
Bordeaux papers containing Paris dates of the 12th 
June. The Captain reports that the American In- 
demnity Bill passed the Chamber of Peers on the 
2th—in what form he did not learn,—but letters 
‘received by the owners of the vessel trom Rochel- 
le, dated as late as the 14th of June, are silent on 
| the subject. By the Paris papers received at the 
office of the Conrier and Enquirer, the bill had not 
passed on the 12th, but was under consideration in 
the Chamber of Peers. The discussion of the law 
| was opened on the 11th, when the Duke de Noail- 
| les spok in opposition to the passage. He was re- 
plied to by M. Guizot, Minister of Public Instruc- 


| tion.—Portland Advertiser. 





| 





A Rail Road is contemplated from Bangor to 
Bucksport. The Bangor Whig says :—*“ The sur- 
vey is nearly completed, and the route found to be 
feasible, the estimated cost not much exceeding 
$10,000 per mile, or about 160 to 170,000 dollars, 
More than half the stock will readily be taken in 
Bucksport, and we see not but the enterprise will 
suddenly be accomplished. It will, of course, be 
| desirable to connesi it with the Rail Road from Old 
| Town to this city, and we can see no objection to 


} 


such an union.”—Portland Advertiser. 





| Melancholy Accident—Two young men, William 
B. Emery, eldest son of Mr. Benjamin Emery, ag- 
ed 17 years, and John Baker, son of widow Baker, 
‘aged 18 years, both of this town, left the harbor on 
Monday afternoon last, in a yaw! boat, for the pur- 
pose of fishing. It is feared that they found a wa- 
tery grave the same evening. ‘They were seen a 
‘few moments before the severe squall of that even- 
ing, by persons in a larger boat, but nothing bas 
been heard from them since, <A net belonging to 
the yawl,—and part of a rudder, which it is believ- 
| ed belonged to it, were picked up the next morning. 
It is probable that the boat was overset by the squall 
and sunk iimmediately.— Kennebunk Gazette. 





The U. S. Engineer, Col. Long, passed up thro’ 
this town last Thursday on his way to Qhebec, for 
the purpose ot examining the country and explor- 
ing the facilities for a Rail Road. ‘Thus far the 
Route was far more favorable than he had antici- 
' pated from the accounts furnished, and we are in- 
formed that he had expressed a decided opinion 
that thus far there were no serious obstacles on the 
| proposed route. He is to return, we understand, 
, through the valley of the Kennebec.— Oxford Dem. 








A new Malitia law has recently been passed in 
/Connecticut obliging all Ministers, Doctors, and 
Students between 18 and 35 to tura out and bear 
arms. 








Insane Hospital.—We learn that the governor 
and council have purchased the “ Hoyt Farm,” so 
‘called, on eastern side of Kennebec, in Augusta, for 
the location ofthe Insane Hospital. It is a delight- 
ful situation commanding a full view of both this 
village and of Augusta. ‘The completion of this es- 
tablishment will be alike honorable to the humanity 
of our state, the benevolence and liberality of Messrs. 
Brown and Williams who contributed ten thousand 
dollars each for the establishment of the institution, 





—; The Hoimeless Youth, a Ballad ; Written in| masters should return the paper with the cause of and beneficial to those of our fellow beings amongst 
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Notice. Fisk & Hinkley’s 
I, the subscriber, do hereby agree to relinquish NEW PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 


ae ; . | my clainy to the services of my son Winxiam E, For sale by the subscriber at East Livermore, or 
The best method of killing the Silk Worm, i0 | Rinker of Roxbury, authorizing him to receive all | the following agents—K. G. Robinson, Hallowell ; 


us who are so unfortunate as to be deprived of their 
reason.—Free Prees § Advocate. 





balls to be kept for reeling, is, to sprinkle them 


with camphorated spirits, put them in a close tin 
vessel and place them near the fire, the heat will 
cause a vapor to pervade the whole mass and ex- 
tinguish life; the moths will not touch balls so cur- 


ed.—Concord paper. 





Bangor.—The present population of the city of 
Pion is 7497, being an increase of 4629, or 161 
per cent since the year 1830. 








The Thomaston Chronicle says that the number 
of convicts in the State Prison at this time is 54— | 
the smallest number since the first year of the pris- 
on’s establishment. 


EA TT a 
Marriages, 





—_—— 


In Monson, Mass. Capt. Alfred Patten, of Bow- 
doinham, Me. to Miss Maria Russ, of Monson. 

In Bangor, Mr. Abijah 8. Harding to Miss Maria 
Johnson, both of Hampden. 

In Bethel, Mr. Alphin Twitchell, of Orono, to | 
Miss Roxana A. Twitchell, of Bethel. Ou 

in Livermore, Mr. Clarendon Waters to Miss | 
Lucy Coolidge. Mr. George Kendall to Miss Ma- | 
ry Norton. 
AE ENE WE ee” 


; ‘Deaths. | 











lw Standish, Maj. James Hasty, aged &4. 

In York, Mrs. Susan Norton, aged 25. 

In Kennebunk-port, 15th inst. Miss Joanna Da- 
vis, aged 32. 

In Beverly, 8th inst. of consumption, Hon. Wm. 
'l'horndike, late President of the Senate of Massa- | 
chusetts, aged 40—a gentlemen of sterling worth, | 
of most estimable qualities, beloved and honored | 





his earnings to his own use and benefit. 
JOHN K. BUNKER, 
Attest :—Perer E. Virery. 
July 19, 1835. 


Celebrated Horse Powder. 


HE various diseases to which the HORSE i8 | 

subject, have occasioned many remedies to be 
offered to the public, under different forms with 
high ecomiums. Some of these are injurious,— 
others at best, of little use. A judicious and useful | 
combination has long been desired. ‘This 1s recom- 
mended in the following cases : 

For Horses foundered by eating to exeess, or 
drinking cold water when warm, to such as discov- 
er any symptoms of Glanders,the Distemper,Coughs 
and Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection by 
being with other Horses affected with these com- 
plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish symp- 
toms, sluggishness, loss of appetite or depression of 
spirits. 

The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonful 
night and morning, mixed with a light mess of short | 
feed, or made intoa drench: when intended to | 
keep a Horse in health, a table-spoonful once a\ 
week will be sufficient, and at the same time a ta- | 
ble-spoonful of Salts in his food. 

(G?Prepared und sold by JAMES BOWMAN, | 

Garpiner, Maine. 

We the undersigned having examined the Recipe for 
making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say it is a 
scientific combination, and from experience and obser- 
valion we are persuaded to say thal it is a good pre- 
paration for many diseases of Horses for which i is ) 
recommended, D. NEAL, 

— D. H. MIRICK. 

















William Wade, Augusta; FI’. F. Haines, East Liv- 
ermore; Daniel Hobbs, Portland; John Miller, 
Warren; Kidder & Tarball, Boston; Col. Cobb, 
Gray ; Moses Emery, Saco; Nathan Elden, Bux- 
ton; Reuben R. Dunn, Poland ; Joseph Haskell, 
Monmouth; E. McLellan, Gardiner, and William 
Reed of Norway. Said machines are warranted to 


; answer well the purpose for which they are inten- 


ded. JOB HASKELR. 
June 4, 1335, 4m18 


Cash for Wool. 
40,000 Ibs. of Wool wanted, 
for which a good price will be paid by 
P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
Winthrop, May 29, 1835. 


Wool! Wool! 
Casun paid for Wool by 
SIMEON HEARSEY, 
No, 3, Merchant’s Row, Hallowell. 
June 9, 1835. 











Summer Goods for Men & Boys, 


Such as Plain and Twilled Stormonts; Hamil- 
ton Stripes; Rowen Cassimere; Union Drill: 
Champion Cord, &c. &c. Also PONGEES of 
different qualities; Entry and Chaise Mats. 

For sale by P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 

Winthrop, June 1, 1835. 


REW GOODs. 


Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co. 
Have renewed their Stock of GOODS, and now 
offer a large addition to their former assortment-— 
among which are Black, Russel Brown, Green, 
Dahlia, Blue & Black Mixed BROAD CLOTHS ; 
Light, Dark, and Printed CASSIMERES; Fine 





by all classes of the community. 

“On Winter Hills, near Cincinnati, Ohio, July 7, 
of consumption, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Rev. Dr. 
seecher. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay July 13. 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 


At Market, 620 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working | 


Oxen, 30 Cows and Calves, 3275 Sheep and Lambs 
aud 400 Swine. About 150 Beef Cattle, several 
Jlots Sheep, 100 Swine, and nearly all the Cows and 
Calves, were at market last week. 155 Beef Cattle, 
250 Swine, and several lots Sheep remain unsold. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Prices coutinue to decline 
as will be perceived by our quotations ; a large pro- 
portion, however, of the best Cattle remain unsold, 
the drovers refusing the prices offered. A tew choice 
Cattle were taken at 86. We quote prime at 31s Gd 
a 33s; good 28s Gd a 31s Gd; thin 22s 6d a 27s. 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves—Dull, and prices reduced. 
Nearly all at market were of an ordinary quality. 
We noticed one sold for $10, and 4 for $12 each ; 
also for 14, 15, 18, 20, 21, and $25, 

Sheep and Lambs—Prices were considerably re- 
duced. We noticed some inferior lots taken at 7s 
6d, 8s, and &s 3d; middling at 9s, 9s 9d, and 10s ; 
good at 10s 6d, 11s 3d, 12s, and 13s 6d. Wethers 
13s 6d, 15s, 16s, 17s, and 19s 6d; some of which 
were very good, 

Swine—We noticed one lot of about 100 taken at 
5e, old and young; at retail 5 1-2 for sows and 6 
1-2 for barrows. 





New York Market, July 11.—FLOUR—The mar- 
ket bas closed just 12 1-2 cts. higher than it stood a 
week ago. Every day since our last, the market has 
been firmer and firmer with a gradual advance—all 
western brands sell readily at $7 and fancy at 7 12; 
Howard-street and Georgetown at 7 50. Stock light, 
arrivals small, and a good demand for export and 
home consumption. 

Grain—There has been but little Rye received at 
market this week, that which has come in has sold 
at $1 15, a price a) ais beyond former sales.— 
Some 10 or 15,000 Northern has reached us, which 
has sold at 103 to 106 cts.—but little southern here ; 
sales at $1. Oats are lower, about 20,000 bushels 
Northern have sold from 63 to 70 cents. 


We the subscribers having made use of the Horse 
| Powders prepared by James Bowman, Gardiner, 
| Maine, most cheerfulty recommend them to the public 
for Distemper and Coughs. 
CHARLES SAGER, 
| 4. T.. PERKINS, 
J.D. GARDINER. 

| SAMUEL HODGDON, Pittston. 


Gardiner. 


BENJ. HODGES, 


| JOHN H. ELDRIDGE Augusta, 


T —ALSO— 

| HE Genuine “ ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 
IMENT” for Horses and Oxen, and even for Per- 
sous afilicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Sprains or 
_Chilblains—it is not second to any other Linimeut, 
British Oil or Opodeldoe now in use. th. 


Hiard Ware Store. 
THOMAS B. BROOKS, corner of Winthrop 


jand Front Streets, HaLLowELi—Keeps constantly 








| for sale a large and extensive assortment of all des- | 


| criptions of Hard Ware Goods, Saddlery and Cut- 
_lery, whieh being principally imported by him, will 
be sold at low and reasonable prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. 


Arso—Cut Nails, Spikes and Brads—Window | 


Glass of common and extra sizes—Sheet Lead and 
Sheet Zine, a cheap and excellent article for roofs 
| —Iron Hollow Ware—Brass Kettles and Fire 
Setts—Mill and cross cut Saws—Joiners’ Tools— 
House and Furniture Trimmings, &c. &c. 


A.so—75 tons Iron and Steel, making a com- 
plete assortment of all kinds usually wanted in this 
market, 


May, 1835. 2mtn24, 





Moses Adams, 


Deputy Sheriff and Coroner,—Greene, Kennebee 
County, Maine. 


Wanted. 
The subscriber wishes to hire a good band from 
one to two months in haying season. 
UXTON WOOD. 


Wool----Cash. 
JOSEPH G. MOODY will pay Cash and the 
highest market price for WOOL. 
Augusta, Water Street, June 1, 1835. if 











| examine, 








| Black for Vests; Bemis’ and other Sattinets; Black 
“Silk Velvet, Satin, Dark and Light VESTINGS ; 
Light Bales of various qualities of SHPETING, 
including Exeter, Dover D.and H. Sheeting ; Tick- 
ings; Irish Linens; Bales of Batting; More than 
| 100 pieces of various qualities of plain, T willed and 
) French PRINTS ; some splendid light, and rich 
dark Colors; Dark and light GINGHAMS:; 
| Merino, Sewing Silk, Sateen and low priced 
‘SHAWLS; Crape, Silk Muslin, Palmerine, Gros 
de Naples and low priced Dress Handkerchiets : 
Mull and other Muslins; Laces and Quillings ; 
‘Dark and White Kid, Black and White Silk 
| GLOVES ; together with a large catalogue of oth- 
fer Dry Goods, 
ALSO, 

| 60 hhds. of SALT; No.1 & 2 MACKEREL. 
Boston inspection, in 1-2 and 1-4 bbls. ; 50 Quin- 
'tals COD FISH; 1-4 bbls. Tongues and Sounds : 
SUGARS; TEAS ; COFFEE; Spices; Raisins, 
me. &e. ALSO, 


Crockery, Glass & Hard Ware, 
which purchasers are very respectfully invited to 


Winthrop, May 27, 1835. 





The subscriber hereby requests all those who are 


) indebted to him for professional services, done pre- 
vious to January 1835, to call aud make payment 


immediately. 
Winthrop, July 8, 1835. 


i SILK HAISs 
Manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
J. HOOPER’S 


Fashionable Hat Store, 


Water Street, Augusta, Me. 

A.so—A large assortment of DRAB HATS of 
every description and color, together with a prime 
assortment of Black, Beaver and Muskrat Hats, for 
gentlemen and youth. 

Atso—CLOTH CAPS, new Spring style, and 
a large assortment. All of which will be sold ou 
such terms as cannot fail to suit purchasers. 

Please call and examine before purchasing else 
where. 

Augusta, April 20, 1835. 6m1z 


C. KNAPP. 
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MAINE PARMER 
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Miscellany. 











Philosophy of Woman’s Relig- 
ion. 

He who salutes every passenger, may sometimes 
receive an uncivil answer; he who returns no sal- 
utation, or intimates an unwillingness to exchange 
civilities, might incur the risk of being marked 
down for a churl. In the way of error, it is better 
to be passive than active; so I find a kindly look 
for ali who pass me, beyond the precincts of the 


city. It costs, indeed, an oceasional penny extra- | 


ordinary for a mendicant ; but the “ God bless you” 
of a human being, must surely have lost its value, 
if it will not pass in exchange for so small a sum. 
Enjoying the prime of the day in September last, 
about two miles from the city, I chanced to meet 
the “ good morning” of a man ,with a cordiality 
that evidently gained me a favorable estimation 
with him; and as his occupation was before him 
and mine was unknown, [ put ceremony aside at 
once, by asking information upon subjects connec- 
ted with a farm, which it seemed he was cultivat- 
ing. While he was enlarging upon a topic that 
was evidently pleasing to him, though, I must con- 


fess, it had little interest for me, beyond the pleas- | 


ure of witnessing his animation, his wife came to 
the door with an intant in her arms. I may have 


done her wrong in neglect ; but the child possessed | 


attractions superior to its parents at that moment; 
and, as if conscious of my feelings, the nursling 
stretched out its hands, and evinced a desire to ap- 
proach me. I learned that it was an only son— 
the last of five ; affections that had expanded over 
all others, had settled with intensity—it was worth 
all a parent’s love: | gazed long upon its perfect 
features, the soft blue eyes and full dark lashes; 
and as I pressed my lips upon its face, the balmy 
fragrance of its breath was redolent of health. I 
had won upon the mother’s esteem, by my atten- 
tion to her boy; but a tear that fell from my eye, 
warm upon the tnfant’s breast, showed her that 
while I joyed with her in the living, [ could in 
deed affliction sympathise with her for the dead. 

I know not low it was, but, for some time there 
was searcely a morning that | did not pass the 
house in my ride, and the boy, though not a year 
old, had learned to expeet me. Let those who have 
not a fondness tor children, pass on the other side 
of the way—there is enough in life with which to 
amuse themselves; [neither envy thein their ca- 
pacities for other enjoyiments, nor would give one 
of that infant’s smiles of recognition for all their 
fancied pleasure, 


The equinoctial rains made sad work with my | without the feelings and grief of a mother. I have 


ealculations of riding, and it was not until the wea- 
ther became settled that | was enabled to renew my 
wonted excursions, It was about 3 o’clock, P. M. 
that 1 approached the dwelling of iny new acquain- 
tance ; and as its low roof met my sight, the thought 
occurred, Whether my little blue-eyed friend would 
after a lapse of two weeks, recognize his former ac- 
quaintance. I confess that, as | moved towards 
him, some little anxiety was experienced that he 
should give evidence of pleasure at my return. I 
had furnished my pockets with some trifles for him 
and anticipated his pleasure at their reception—the 
delight with which le would reach forward to catch 
them, and the pleasure that would dance in his eye 
or play round his mouth, as he received the tokens 
of my — His mother, too, had ever shown 


so much gratification at my fondness for her boy, | 


that I promised myself pleasure in her delight. 
Pursuing these anticipations, I arrived, by a short 
turn in the road, directly in front of the dwelling 


=) 


without discovering a single member of the family. 


had excited in him, lay blighted. As I gazed upon 
the cold remains before me, my feelings subsided, 
and I recovered that tone which the well regulated 
mind never loses. It was but to divest myself of 
those acquired feelings concerning death, that the 
child that lay before me was as lovely and as de- 
serving admiration as when alive. ‘The beautiful 
glossiness of his prominent forehead, was set off by 
the fine silky hair that stretched in a semi-circle to- 
wards the temples; there was a transparency in 


the skin, through which the blue veins showed with | 


wonderfnl distinctness ; and the budding whiteness 
of the teeth was discernible between the slightly 
opened lips; his little hands were crossed below 


° . | 
his breast—their beauty had not departed. But the | 


eyes, as I gazed upwards, gleamed glassy between 
the lids, through their long dark lashes: and as the 
light flickered thro’ the vines near the window, | 
sometimes thought that life was returning to ani- 
mate the lovely features on which I gazed, I stop- 
ped to press a kiss upon the face—it was cold ; and 
the tears that I dropped upon it, trickled off as if 
they had fallen upou polished marble. As I raised 


my head from the cotlin, my eyes met those of the 


mother, We gaze upon the dead with regret for 


an infant, and mourn that it is so soon snatched a- 


way; we dwell with fondness upon its features, 


treasure up the memory of its beauties, and sigh 


see those whom the bereavement has left childless, 
standing by us in the dignity of grief, the silent 
, cause of sorrow yet stretched before them, we shrink 
almost with awe from their presence, Such fora 
moment were ny feelings. I wished myself absent 
from the scene that was abotit toensue ; but the ex- 


tended hand of the afflicted parent satisfied me that | 
retreat would have been cruelty or cowardice. 1) 


pressed the hand of the mother in the ardor of sym- 
pathy, and our tears fell fast upon the snowy shroud 
‘ofthe outstretched infant. She leaned forward, 
and buried her face with his in the narrow coffin. 
Fearing the effects of this paroxysm of grief upon 


the mother, I would have withdrawn her. “ Let | 
_me alone,” said she; “I know by whom [I have 
been afflicted, and in my sorrow I will not sin; nei- 


ther will I ‘charge God foolishly.’ But in my dar- 
ling’s sickness, he lay night and day on my knees, 


until he died; and the kind officiousness of neigh- | 


bors has kept me from a solitary indulgence of grief 
until now. Let me, then, ere they shut him out of 
my sight forever—let me once more feel his face 


imprinting its features on my neck, though it be) 


cold as death. LT came to yield up, in silence and 
solitude, my child to him who gave it—but not 


bowed to the chastisement—I have even kissed the 
rod tiat smote ; but I have not mistaken stoicism 


for resignation, nor offered the Lord an unfeeling | 


for a submissive mind. Four times has the hand 
of heaven visited me in affliction, and I have not 
murmured ; and now, when the last lamb of the 
| flock is taken, 1 have in the hour of prayer and sol- 
| itude, exclaimed—‘ the Lord giveth and the Lord 
| taketh away,’—and when the passion of grief shall 
have subsided ; when the cords of affection, now 
torn asunder, shall have ceased to bleed, and mour- 
/ning shall have become woven into the tissue of life 
| instead of being, as now, its whole web, then, per- 
haps, | may add—‘ blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
—But, oh! so lovely, so bright in promise of all 
that a parent’s heart can ask, and to lie now so 
cold” 
Again the mother threw herself upon the coffin, 
and nestled her face with that of her infant. 
I saw it was no time to offer consolation. She 
had restrained her grief during the presence of her 





their loss; we look upon the inanimate corpse of | 


that we can no longer enjoy them. But when we | 


| grave, and the coffin lay at its mouth. At length 
the hoarse rumbling of the cords, and the suppressed 
sounds of the clods falling far down upon the coffin 
told that dust had been committed to dust. I Jook- 
_ed for the officiating clergyman, and others appear- 
ed toawait his service—there was-none. It wag 
now I feared for the firmness of the mother; she 
_ had been almost distracted by grief when her chiid 
lay before ber, in her own house—what would sus- 
‘tain her when she should look down iuto the deep 
pit, and see it there girt in with the dampness of 
‘the grave, lying cold and stretched out, forever to 
be separated from her gaze; and to become the 
companion and the prey of worms. 

The father stepped forward, and looked down 
upon the child; he withdrew with clamorous grief. 
‘The mother advanced and standing upon a little 
eminence of fresh earth, she gazed silently down, 
I could not see her face ; but when she raised her 
ead to retire, an expression of agony was passing 
froin her features ; Ler lips remained firmly closed, 
and her eyes were inflamed. Asshe stepped frorn 
the grave she uttered, in scarcely an audible voice, 
“] shall go unto him, but he shall return no more 
unto me.” 

If there is one who reads this sketch, and feels 
_ that it is sometimes good to share in the sorrows of 
others, let him go forth as I have done, and he will 
tind abundant food for sympathy, and numberless 
scenes in nature, that will move and instruct more 
than the the wildest bodings forth of fancy. 








Wing & Deering. 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

BOOTS, SHOES, STOCK, LASTS AND 

| FINDING, 

E AVE recently received from Boston and some 
of the best manufacturing establishments in 


= 





the N. E. States, a large and well selected stock of 


gents, ladies, boys, Misses and children’s boots, shoes 
and pumps, some of which will be named here: 

Geuts fine caliskin, goatskin, horseskin, cordevan 
boots; do calfskin, neatsleather, shaving, buckskin 
and cowhide Shoes of all kinds; gents fine kid 
Pumps of most all descriptions; do do horseskin 
do; sailors neatsleather do, a good strong article. 

Ladies French Slippers of various colors; do 
English kid do; do imitation French Morocco 
Slippers; do do do Kid de and kid walking Sliy)- 
pers; Ladies Russia Ties, a new and splendid ar- 
ticle ; do spring heel kid slippers of different kinds; 
do heel do do; do sp’g heel cloth slippers; do R. 
Round kid do; do do do cloth do ; do wide straped 
valfskin, neatsleather; Morocco, and Kid Shoes ; 
do leather slippers of different kinds; Misses kid 
and cloth shoes of various kinds and forms; do lea- 
ther do of various kinds and forms; boys thin Shoes; 
do thick do; do do pumps; childrens leather boo- 
_tees and ancleties; do morocco do do do; do do 
}and leather pumps. 
| STOCK & FINDINGS. 
| Morocco Skins; Kid do; Curried Goat do: 
white linen do; yellow do; blue do; a lot of hea- 
vy Sole Leather; No. 10 green hemp thread; € 1 
coarse dodo; No.3 half bleached do; 12 do do do; 
find stitching do half bleached and yellow; Black- 
| ball, Nails, Calloons, Cord, Braids &c. &c. 
TOOLS & LASTS. 
| Woodward colis, Green’s do; Pegeutters, Pin- 
cers, Hammers, Jiggers, Shoulder sticks, Randfiles, 
Rasps, Punches, shoulder irons, Beads, Boot keys, 
shoe knippers, do knives, Heminway’s awls, san«- 
stones, stams, fore part irons. 

Mens R. and L. block and low lasts; do Stoges 
| do; Ladies do of all kinds ; boys thin shoe lasts ; 


: 
‘ 








The stopping of the horse in front of the house, 1 | neighbors ; and now that she thought herself alone | Misses and childrens of different forms ; boottrees 


thought would soon bring some one to the door. J 
waited several minutes—no one appeared. The 
family might be absent, or perhaps sick; the last 
thought determined me ; so dismounting, I epened 
the wicker gate, and proceeded under an arbor of 
grape vines to the house. ‘The front door was op- 
en, and Tentered. The parlor was vacant; as I 
was crossing it, I saw the door of aside room open- 
ed; I turned towards it—and the cause of the un- 
wonted silence of the habitation was before me. 
On a table against the wall of the room, rested a 
corrin. Withasingle step I was at its side; I 
looked in; it contained the inanimate form of my 
little favorite. For amoment I turned away inthe 
agony of disappointment ; I looked again—it was 
too true; and my hopes, childish almost as those | 


'she had come from her chamber to indulge a moth- 
-er’s grief. 

| Ina short time, the people of the vicinity were 
seen gathering towards the house, with a view of 
attending the funeral, ‘The mother impressed a 
/new kiss upon the lips of her dead child: she ut- 
tered one more burst of grief and shrunk to her 
chamber. 

In a little while they screwed down the coffin lid 
and a Slight bustle denoted preparations for a pro- 
cession to the grave. I followed among the very 
few whom the occasion had called together ; and 
as we entered te city of the dead, I saw, by the 
little heap of fresh turned earth, where the tene- 
ment of my little favorite was prepared. 

The line of followers assembled round the little 





Atso—Gents. Ladies and Misses India Rubbers 
of an excellent quality. 

All the above articles will be sold wholesale or 
retail at reasonable prices for cash or good paper. 

Augusta, May 20, 1835. 


| with from one to five feet, &c. &c, 





Notice. 


THE Copartr ership heretofore existing between 
Sarson Chase, Jr. and Andrew H. Lord in the 
Sleigh, Gig and Wagon making business, under 
the firm of Cuase & Lorp, was this day dissolved 
by mutual consent. The subscriber will continue 
the business at the old stand and will attend faith- 
fully to ali work in his line. A. H. LORD. 

East Turner, Feb’y 19, 1835, 
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